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Abstract: 

The following paper aims to discuss the Buddhist Sanskrit term sparsa(vihara), which is 
derived from the Jaina and Buddhist Middle Indic terms phdsuya-vihara and phasu-vihara. In 
order to first explain the philological background, references are made to Buddhist linguistic 
studies (§ 1.1), in particular when looking at the word sparsa for the Middle Indic word phasu 
(§ 1.2). There are two form-like phrases in the Vinayavastu of the Mulasarvastivadins which 
clearly show (§ 2.1—§ 2.2) that the term sparsa(vihara) is used in a similar context to that of 
the older monastic code of the Jainas and the Buddhist Theravada school (§ 2.3). The 
sanskriticized word sparsa’ can probably be considered school specific as it was used by 
some monastic scholars belonging or related to the Miularvastivada school. For example, the 
Mahavyutpatti, which follows Gunaprabha’s Vinayasitra (§ 3.1), and Sthiramati’s Trimsika- 
vijnaptibhasya (§ 3.2) both interpreted sparsa(vihara) as “amenity/convenience” in contrast 
to the regular Sanskrit sparsa' meaning “touch/contact”. In comparison with the 
Milasarvastivadins, three other Vinaya schools seem to use their own word forms: the 
Theravadins and Mahasamghika-Lokottaravadins used phasu, while the form phdsa occurs 
predominantly in the Turfan fragments of the Sarvastivadins (§ 4.1). Finally, it is worth noting 
that the old Chinese translation fii 2 (chu-zhu) or fii ZBS(E (chu-anyin-zhu) for sparsavi- 
hara, as noted in the Samyuktagama (T 99) and some other early Chinese translations, can 
contribute to the much-discussed question concerning the “school affiliation” of such texts — 
a topic what will be investigated in a forthcoming essay by Ven. Huimin (§ 4.2). 
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§1. Introductory Remarks 

To explain the philological background, some linguistic studies which are related to the 
Middle Indic and Buddhist Sanskrit should be referred to first. Furthermore, the previous 
investigations by Edgerton, Caillat, and Turner concerning Buddhist Sanskrit sparsa (fil) for 
Middle Indic phasu (KbS/42%) will be briefly discussed. 


§1.1. On the Buddhist Middle Indic 
The term “Middle Indic” used here includes Pali and different Prakrt languages including 
inscriptions found in India dating back to the corresponding period.' Generally speaking, the 


Concerning the Buddhist Middle Indic in general I refer to Oskar von Hiniiber 2001 (1986), Das dltere 
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transmission history of the so-called Middle Indic stretched vaguely from the late Vedic time 
(about 500 BC) up to the second half of the first millennium (Apabhramsa). Middle Indic 
phonetics can occasionally be observed in the Rgveda. The emergence of a widespread use of 
Middle Indic is, however, closely connected with the founders of Jainism and Buddhism, 
who, in contrast to the Brahmanic tradition, no longer used the Vedic, but preached their 
teachings in various vernacular languages. A language that can be referred to as “Buddhist 
Middle Indic” should be assumed as a state of linguistic development between the language 
of the historical Buddha and the Pali as well as the so-called “Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit.” 

Starting around the 3 century BC during the reign of King Asoka, the “Sanskritization” 
of the Buddhist teachings, which were primarily done orally in “Buddhist Middle Indic”, 
gradually took place. This meant transforming Buddhist literature by introducing certain 
Sanskrit elements. During this Sanskritization process, which presumably lasted several 
centuries, a number of strange linguistic forms arose, either due to certain misunderstandings 
or a lack of sufficient Sanskrit knowledge. Later, the different traces of Middle Indic - mostly 
denoted as “prakritisms” or “hyper-sanskritisms” — were perhaps regarded as archaic and 
authentic, due to the mixture of what they retained from handed down Buddhist texts. An 
example of this is the “artificial” words or compounds, such as sparsa and (a)sparsa-vihara 
which are discussed in the present article. 

In the beginning, the proper meaning of such Middle Indic words seemed to be clear to 
the “insiders.” With the spread of Buddhism, however, Buddhist texts started to be translated 
into other languages such as Chinese (2™ to 3" century) and Tibetan (7" to 8" century), where 
prakritisms and hyper-sanskritisms caused difficulties in comprehension. Even at that time, 
they needed to be explained by commentators to reduce to confusion. There are numerous 
translated terms in the Chinese Buddhist canon that indicate the influence of Buddhist Middle 
Indic. Thus, tracing the individual cases of the “Buddhist Hybrid Chinese” back to their 
original “creators” which surely requires thorough research, gains importance in many 
aspects. For instance, sparsa-vihara (ffiTE chu-zhu or fj ZBEEE chu-anyin-zhu) can no doubt 
be used as a meaningful feature to distinguish different original Sanskrit texts which had 
possibly been used as templates for some early Chinese translations. 


§1.2. The previous investigations regarding sparsa for phasu 
When Franklin Edgerton (1885-1963) published the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary in 
1953, he discussed sparsa s.v. sparsa-vihara-ta (state of comfort, agreeable condition), but 
also s.vv. sukha-sparsa (state of dwelling with things that are pleasant to touch) and sukha- 
samsparsa (providing pleasant contacts, either in a physical or social sense). Regarding the 
Sanskritization derived from Ardhamagadht phasuya-vihara and Pali (a)phasu-vihara, it is 
clear to see that Edgerton had difficulty understanding what R. Pischel (1885-1902) 
suggested.” He therefore suspects that sparsa(vihdra) “may be only a hyper-Sanskritism”. 

In 1960 and 1961, Colette Caillat (1921—2007) thoroughly investigated this issue “fort 
controversée” in two pioneering articles “Deux Etuides de Moyen-Indien” (esp. I: A propos 


Mittelindisch, pp. 35-43 and 66-67; 2005 (1983), “The Oldest Literary Language of Buddhism”; and 1989 
(2009), “Origin and Varieties of Buddhist Sanskrit.” 

*-  BHSD s.v. sparsa-vihara-ta: “Pischel 208 derives from *sparsuka; Skt. sparsavant, BHS sparSanavant, 
pleasant to touch, suggest how the development of mg. might conceivably have been taken place, but Pischel’s 
form is unrecorded. ... Various other etymologies have been suggested, see Pali Dict.; none are convincing.” 
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de pali phasu-vihara-, ardhamagadhi phasuya-esanijja-) and “Nouvelles remarques sur les 
adjetifs Moyen-Indiens -phdsu, phdasuya”’. She rejects Edgerton’s hypothesis of hyper- 
Sanskritism. By thoroughly analyzing the philological works of previous scholars and 
examining numerous Jaina and Buddhist texts, Caillat proved that a normal Sanskritization 
from Middle Indic phdsuya(vihara) and phasu(vihara) to Buddhist Sanskrit sparsa(vihara) 
should be possible.’ 

In 1973, Ralph L. Turner (1888-1983) responsed to Caillat in his BSOAS article “Pali 
phdasu- and datta-* by supplementing some more philological explanations such as “In Pa. 
phasu(ka)-, AS. phasu- and Pk.amg. phasuya- we may, therefore, have an Eastern form 
< *phassu- <*sparsu-, a reconstruction supported by the fact that derivatives with -u(ka)- 
from verbal roots sometimes, especially in the older language, had vrddhi.” 

In my opinion, two points can currently be made: 


a. phasu(vihara) in the Pali canon (approx. 3-2" century BC) presents the exact same wording 
as phdsuya(vihdara) in the Jaina canon (approx. 4"-3™ century BC). In addition to this parallel, 
the Jaina as well as the Buddhist contexts, where both terms are used, deal with the confession 
of possible sins; namely the desired state of religious purity. I assume that this, therefore, 
reveals evidence similar to the case of sambhoga as a joint terminus technicus,° that the earlier 
Buddhists adopted the term phdsuya(vihara) from the Jaina community.° 


b. Originally in Sanskrit, there was already a word called sparsa' which meant “(physical) touch 
(with sense organs)”. Two different meanings for the word arose, after the sanskriticized 
sparsa’, derived from the Middle Indic verb stem phdsai “to touch” and the related adjective 
phasu, referred to it as “being agreeable (because of the spiritual purity)”. Thus, confusion can 
certainly arise about sparsa' and sparsa’ due to their divergent technical meanings and usage in 
different contexts. As it will be explained in more detail below (§2), the sanskriticized sparsa’ 
clearly references those “who lives in accordance with the (monastic) rules what allows to 
touch, to reach (the goal)”. To avoid confusion, the synonym sukha “being pleasant” was later 
used in the developing stages of Buddhist Sanskrit, either to replace sparsa’ or to be added 
before that. 


Caillat 1960: 42: L’étymologie proposée par Kern, Hoernle, rejetée par Childers, Weber, mais reprise par 
Pischel (§ 208), et Schwarzschild (JA, 1956, p. 269), parait soulever moins d’objetions que les précédentes: 
phasu- serait un dérivé en —u- de la racine sprs- “toucher”; il vaudrait donc a peu pres “qui touche, atteint”, ou 
peut-étre “qui fait toucher, atteindre. On voit bien pourquoi les prakritisants ont prénté cette derivation: c’est 
que, en pkr., le verbe phasai est attesté, et méme enseigné par Hemacandra, IV, 182, comme un des subsitituts 
de sprsati. ... Ainsi naissent le verbe phasai “toucher” (cf. Pisch. § 486), le substantif phasa- “toucher.” Le pa. 
concerve normalement la géninée, et le substantif y est phassa-, représentant skt. sparsa- (cf. Geiger, § 54)”. 

Turner broadly agrees with Caillat, but points out the difficult issue of etymology: “The Jaina texts in 
Ardhamagadhi have both phasai ~ Pa. phassati < *sparsati and phasuya- ~ Pa. phasu(ka)-; and it is tempting 
to see the same origin for @ in both Ardhamagadhi words phdsai and phasuya-. But the existence of Pa. 
phasu(ka)- invites the assumption of another origin than spass- both for it and Pk. amg. phasuya-, for according 
to Mme Caillat (JA, 1960, 47) the antiquity of Pa. phasu- is assured by the occurrence of aphdsu- in the 
Patimokkha as well as by phasu- in the ASokan Culcutta-Bairat Minor Rock Edict.” 
> For details cf, Hu-von Hiniiber 2016: Sambhoga. Die Zugehorigkeit zur Ordensgemeinschaft im friihen 
Jainismus und Buddhismus, and 2018 (shortened English version): “Sambhoga. The Affiliation with a Religious 
Order in Early Jainism and Buddhism.” 

Cf. Leumann (Avasyaka Literature) 2010: 27-28 “[10°] ‘Are you satisfied with your spiritual progress, with 
your contentedness, with your health and with a clean place to tarry?’ The addressed person replies in the 
affirmative and gives the following definition of the four terms: 1. jatta, 2. javanijjam, 3. avvabaham, 4. 
phasuya-viharam. ... More similar ways of greeting can be found among the Buddhists.” 
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The following table shows the rough chronological development, although many text sources 
would need to be examined more closely. 


Jaina Middle Indic / Ardhamagadhi phasuya(vihara) approx. 400 BC 

Buddhist Middle Indic including Pali phasu-vihara approx. 300-200 BC 
Early Stage of the Sanskritization sparsa-vihara approx. 200 BC—100 AD 
“Buddhist Hybrid Chinese” in Early chu-zhu fiti(ZBS)E |e.g. in Samyuktagama T99 
Translations 

Secondary Buddhist Sanskrit; swkha added | sukha-sparsa-vihara_ |approx. 100—200 AD 


§2. Two Phrases in the Milasarvastivada-Vinaya containing sparsa 

In the Posadhavastu of the Milasarvastivadins there are two form-like phrases which clearly 
show that the term sparsa(vihdara) is used in the context of confession. This is similar to the 
usage of phasu(vihara) in the Theravada-Vinaya as well as phdsuya(vihara) in the monastic 
code of the Jainas which is undoubtedly older than the Buddhist term. 


§2.1. yatra gatva sparso bhavati kayena va cittena va 
The first form describes the place where a monk is allowed to go on the day of confession. 


gantavyam bhiksund tad eva posadhe paticadasyam sabhiksukad Gvasad abhiksukam avadsam 
sabhiksukam anadvasam sabhiksukam avasam andvdsam yatra gatvad sparso bhavati kayena va 
cittena vd (Posadhavastu § 98.7).’ 

On the day of the confession ceremony (posadha), which is the fifteenth of each month, [a monk] 
may go from a residence (Gvdsa) [of the monastic order] where there are monks staying 
(sabhiksuka) to a residence where no monks are staying, or to a non-residence (andvasa) where 
there are monks staying, or to a residence which might be a non-residence where monks are also 
staying, if the place to go is agreeable (sparsa) for the body as well as for the mind (Adyena va 
cittena va). 


With a few deviations, this phrase occurs another two times in § 98.9 and § 98.11: 


gantavyam bhiksuna tad eva posadhe paficadasyam sabhiksukad avasdd abhiksukam anavaésam 
§ 98.9). 

On the day of the confession ceremony, which is the fifteenth of each month, [a monk] may go 
from a residence [of the monastic order] where there are monks staying to a non-residence where 
where there are also monks staying, if the place to go is agreeable for the body as well as for the 
mind. 


gantavyam bhiksund tad eva posadhe pancadasyam sabhiksukad avasdd anadvasad abhiksukam 


anavasa is not clear; cf. Tibetan (Lhasa Kangyur 1:309b5, 310al, and 310a5): dge slon dan bcas pa’i gnas 
dan gnas ma yin pa dan. Also the Sarvasdtivada-Vinaya Shisong-Lii Busa-Fa (+ iit « 10 WEE) simply 
puts both terms one behind the other: @ (Eka S€ (Ek you-zhuchu wu-zhuchu (T23:163c24). 
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(Posadhavastu § 98.11).” 

On the day of the confession ceremony, which is the fifteenth of each month, [a monk] may go 
from a residence or a non-residence [of the monastic order] where there are monks staying to a 
residence where there are no monks staying, or to a residence which might be a non-residence 
without monks staying there, if the place to go is agreeable for the body as well as for the mind. 


§2.2. *bhiksindm sparsaviharartham 

This second form “for the agreeable state of monks” occurs only in the Tibetan version of the 
Posadhavastu which is missing in the Sanskrit manuscript from Gilgit. Thus, the Tibetan 
addition dge slon rnams bde ba la reg par gnas par bgyi ba’i slad du (or dge slon rnams bde 
ba la reg par gnas par bya ba’l phyir) corresponding to Sanskrit bhikstinam sparsa- 
viharartham" can be found eight times in connection with determining the Samgha’s great 
boundary (mahati sima), six times concerning the boundary as a place where a monk is not 
allowed to be separated from his robes (avipravdsasamvrti),'' and three times related to the 
small boundary (khuddalika sima).'* 

It can generally be assumed that the Tibetan version of the Mulasarvastivada-Vinaya as 
passed down in the Kangyur had been carefully edited and is therefore more reliable in many 
ways than the Sanskrit fragments found in Gilgit. The following is e.g., the phrase relating to 
the great boundary, supplemented with the Tibetan form bhikstnam sparsaviharartham 
which has apparently been lost in Sanskrit. 


sacet samghasya praptakalam ksametajujaniyat samgho yat samghafh} esam nimittanam(!) 
arvag ekaposadhavasasamvasasamvyrttya mahatim simam badhniyat <gnas bsdu ba dan / dge 
slon rnams bde ba la reg par gnas par bgyi ba’i slad du> ydvac cadranyam yavac ca Sayanasanam 
sthapayitvad gramam ca gramopavicaram ca (Posadhavastu § 37.2 = manuscript 57rl—2). 

If the current moment is suitable for the congregation, may the congregation allow the order to set 
up the great boundary within these (announced) marks by agreement for a common residence 
with only one confession ceremony at a time, in order to unite the residential district and to let the 
monks stay there with an agreeable feeling. This applies as far as forest areas and monks’ 
accommodation are concerned, excluding villages and the surrounding areas of a village. 


§2.3. Comparison with Pali phasu-vihara and Jaina Prakrt phadsuya-vihdra 

Even more interesting is the following passage which deals with the confession of a monk 
who emphasizes that sparsavihara (the state of having an agreeable feeling) can only be 
obtained by confessing a mistake. It is thus clear that the Buddhist Sanskrit sparsa(vihdra) is 
used in the same context as Middle Indic phasuya-vihara in the older monastic code of the 
Jainas and Buddhist Middle Indic phdsu-vihara in the Theravada-Vinaya. Since the corre- 
sponding part in the Sanskrit manuscript is lost, the Tibetan text is quoted here."” 


tshe dan Idan pa dgons su gsol / bdag dge slon min ‘di zes bgyi ba la Itun ba ‘di Ita bu ’di byun 
ste / bdag dge slon min ’di zes bgyi ba Itun ba de dag pa’i mtha’ tshun chad nas bzun ste / tshe 
dan Idan pa’i mdun du mthol lo // ’chags so // mi ’chab po // mthol sin bsags na bdag bde ba la 


*- The Sanskrit manuscript is damaged here; the reconstruction is based on the Tibetan translation as in the 


Lhasa Kangyur 1: 310a4—S. 

'°. Cf Hartel 1956 (Karmavacana): 154 (§ 113.1, § 113.5), and Kun 1957 (Kathinavastu): 52 and 79. 
With regard to the exact meaning of this term cf. Hu-von Hintiber 1994: 186-189. 

For details concerning the Tibetan version of this passage see Hu-von Hiniiber 1994: 312, note 1. 
See Hu-von Hintiber 1994:388 (Lhasa Kangyur 1: 219b2-b4). 
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reg par gnas par ’gyur gyi /ma mthol ma bsags na ni mi ’gyur ro // (Posadhavastu § 79.1) 


Remember, (you) Venerable, I, the monk called so and so, have committed such an offense. I, the 
monk called so and so, have broken the (rules) that determine this offense. I confess it before 
(you) venerable, reveal it and do not hide it. (After I have) confessed and revealed it, it will be 
agreeable for me. That will not happen without having confessed and revealed (my offense). This 
is to be said a second and a third time. 


This phrase is similar to the introductory paragraph of the Pali Patimokkha (Vin I.103/ 
Mahavagga II.3.3): 


sampajanamusavado kho pandyasmanto antarayiko dhammo vutto bhagavata. tasma saramdnena 
bhikkhuna Gpannena visuddhapekkhena santi apatti avikatabba, avikata hi ssa phasu hotiti. 
“Now, conscious lying, venerable ones, is a thing called a stumbling-block by the Lord. Therefore 
the existent offence should be revealed by a monk who remembers that he has fallen (into an 
offence) and who desires purity; for when it is revealed there comes to be comfort for him.” 
(Horner, Book of Discipline, IV: 132-133). 


The following comment on the above quoted passage explains what the term phdsu precisely 
means (Vin I.104/ Mahavagga II.3.8): 


avikata hi ssa phasu hotiti, kissa phasu hoti. pathamassa jhanassa adhigamaya phdasu hoti, 
dutivassa jhanassa adhigamaya phasu hoti, tatiyassa jhanassa adhigamaya phasu_hoti, 
catutthassa jhanassa adhigamaya phdsu_ hoti, jhananam  vimokkhanam samadhinam 
samapattinam nekkhammanam nissarandnam pavivekanam kusalanam dhammanam adhigamaya 
phasu hotiti. 

“For when it is revealed there comes to be comfort for him means: In what is there comfort? 
There comes to be comfort in the attainment of the first (stage in) meditation, there comes to be 
comfort in the attainment in the second (stage in) meditation ... the third (stage in) meditation ... 
the fourth (stage in) meditation; there comes to be comfort in the attainment of the meditations, of 
the deliverances, of the contemplations, of the attainments, of the renunciations, of the escapes, of 
the aloofnesse’s, of states that are good.” (Horner, Book of Discipline, 1V:135). 


It should be noted that the confessional form of the Jainas and their definition of phdasuya 
show many parallels to that of the early Buddhist ones.'* This similarity is not particularly 
surprising as various studies have meanwhile displayed that Buddhists not only adopted 
many rules of monastic life directly from the Jainas, but also took over word for word a great 
number of legal formulations, including some essential terms. 


§3. sparsa being school specific for the Mularvastivada 

The Buddhist Sanskrit sparsa’ can probably be considered school specific for the monastic 
scholars belonging to the Mularvastivada school. The Mahdavyutpatti which follows 
Gunaprabha’s Vinayastitra (§3.1) as well as Sthiramati (§3.2) interpret sparsa(vihara) in 
terms of “amenity/convenience” in addition to the meaning “touch/contact” of sparsa' in 


me tS pointed out by Caillat 1961: 52-54, e.g. tassa khamasamano padikkamami, nindami garihami appanam 


vosirami “Cette offence, Samane du pardon, je la dénonce, réprouve, condamne, expie” (Vavaharasutta 1,34), 
and jatta te, bhante, javanijjam avvabaham phasuya-viharam “Avez-vous le progrés, la progression, le salut, la 
réussilte religieuse?” (Leumann, Avasyaka Literatur). 
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regular Sanskrit. 


§3.1. sparsa’ interpreted in the Mahavyutpatti acc. to Gunaprabha’s Tradition 

Many textual sources show that Buddhists were aware in the 5"—6" centuries at the latest, if 
not earlier, that there were two similar words sparsa' and sparsa’ which meant different 
things (§ 1.2). For instance, the Mahdvyutpatti (composed between the 8" and 9" centuries) 
differentiated sparsa' in terms of (physical) touch reg pa'* and sparsa* meaning (mental) 
comfort bde bar or bde bar la reg par as shown below: 


§ CCXLV: 6288 |stobs dan bde-ba-la reg par\balam ca __ sukha-| FF fi TREE 
In the category of gnas sam sparsa-viharatam ca 
idioms 

8349 |dge-hdun bde-bar gnas-par|samghasya HARE, art 
§ CCLYV: bya-bahi phyir sparsaviharaya ae 
Ly the category of| 9351 no-tsha-ces-pa-rnams _ bde-|lajjinam sparsa-|AUBDZe EH, 7A PT 
Vinaya terms bar gnas-par bya-bahi phyir |viharaya aT TEESE TY 


In a previous article “On the Sources of Some Entries in the Mahdvyutpatti’,'® the author 
could prove that the Vinayasiitra(vrtti) composed by Gunaprabha (approx. 5"—6" century) 
had a great impact on the Mahdvyutpatti und the transmission of the Miulasarvastivada- 
Vinaya in Tibet. It is said that Gunaprabha may have studied with Vasubandhu (4" century) 
which led to him writing the commentary Pafcaskadhakavivarana on his teacher’s work 
Pancaskadhaka. Thus, this Vinayadhara was not only considered an authority for monastic 
rules, but also a specialist of the Buddhist philosophy (abhidharmadhara)."' 

Taranatha (1575—-1634)'* reported that Gunaprabha “resided in a monastery called 
*Agrapuri in Mathura. Along with him there lived five thousand monks ... Among them 
many were vastly learned in the Siitra-s and Abhidharmas.” In this respect, we have good 
reason to assume that most of his disciples, including Gunamati, who in turn was a teacher of 
Sthiramati, were assuredly initiated into the school-specific terms. As a distinctive term, 
sparsa’ (agreeable) which was almost exclusively used by the Milarvastivadins, is 
undoubtedly one of them (see § 4.1). 


§3.2. How Sthiramati commented on sparsa(vihara) 
It is therefore no wonder that the terms sparsa, sparsa-vihara and asparsa-vihara which 
seemingly characterized the word forms used by monastic scholars belonging or closely 
related to the Milarvastivada monasteries, can also be found in the Trimsikavijnaptibhdasya 
by Sthiramati (approx. 6" century).'? Sthiramati should be a contemporary of Gunaprabha but 
is apparently a little younger. 

Regarding verse 1ld of Vasubandhu’s Trimsika (klesa rdagapratighamidhayah), 


'- Cf. Mvy entries 1923, 2247, 2285, 7546, 8403, and 9226. 

'® Cf. Hu-von Hiniiber 1997. 

"The perplexing discussion about whether Gunaprabha connects with the Mahayana or Hinayana, is largely 
based on misunderstandings of travel records by Chinese pilgrims. 

'§ See Taranatha, History of Buddhism in India (transl. by Chimpa & Chattopadhyaya), 1997: 179. Cf. also 
Bu-ston, The History of Buddhism in India and Tibet (transl. by Obermiller), 1986: 160f. 

' Cf. Delhey 2016 and Kramer 2019. 
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Sthiramati keeps the word form sparsa of the Milasarvastivada, but explains it with the 
synonym sukha as many Sitra texts did: 


sa punar asparSsaviharaduscaritasamnisriyadanakarmakah | sparsah sukham | tena sahito 
viharah sparsaviharah | na sparsaviharo 'sparsaviharah | duhkhasahita ity arthah | aghata- 
cittasyavasyam daurmanasya samudacardc cittam tapyate | cittanuvidhadndc ca kayo ‘pi tapyata 
eveti sarverydpathesu saduhkhasavighato 'sparsaviharo bhavati | pratihatacittasya ca na kincid 
duscaritam vidira iti pratigho  'sparSavihadraduscaritasamnisrayadanakarmaka uktah | 
[Tvbh_ 84] 


It is evident that Sthiramati found it necessary to explain the sanskriticized word sparsa with 
sukha. The question also arises as to whether he may have taken over this word considering 
that it stands in a certain context only for the Milarvastivada from his teacher Gunamati and 
is thereby connected to Gunaprabha’s tradition. If so, this fact might point to the ordination 
lineage (upasampada) of some Yogacara scholars. For further studies, it would be worth 
keeping this aspect in mind. 

Already in 1971 Walpora Rahula (1907-1997) drew attention to this explanation by 
Sthiramati,’! however without reference to Caillat’s studies published in 1960 and 1961. Ven. 
Rahula also added his own interpretations saying “sparsa usually means ‘contact’. In a larger 
sense, it can mean ‘association,’ ‘harmony,’ and thus the idea of swhkha ‘happiness,’ ... But in 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts, sparsavihadra and asparsavihara are used as technical terms, 
probably after the Pali words phasuvihara and aphdsuvihara.” 


§4. sparsa/phasu/phasa as mark to distinguish different text versions 

In contrast to the Milarvastivadins, three other Vinaya schools seem to use their own word 
form for this special term: the form phdsu occurs in the Vinaya texts of the Theravadins as 
well as the Mahasamghika-Lokottaravadins (with a few exceptions of sparsa in the 
Mahavastu)” while the word forms phdsa and phdsa occur predominantly in the Sanskrit 
fragments of the Sarvastivadins found in Turfan (regarding the rarely occurring form phasu 
see table below).” 


i Quoted from the GRETIL (Géttingen Register of Electronic Texts in Indian Languages), based on Buescher 


2007, Sthiramatis Trimsikavijnaptibhasya. Critical Editions of the Sanskrit Text and its Tibetan Translation, 
input by T. Fukita and K. Wille (2018). 

“I. Cf. Le Compendium de la Super-Doctrine, p. 9, note 2: “Asparsavihara, équivalent pali aphadsuvihara qui 
signifle «état malheureux», «vie ou existence désagréable». Il n’y pas de doute sur le sens du terme 
asparsavihara comme il est clairement expliqué dans la Trimsikda, p. 28: sparsah sukham ... ity arthah «sparsa 
signifle Bonheur, une existence (état) pourvue de cela (bonheur) est sparsavihara (ce qui n’est) par 
sparsavihara est asparsavihara, qui signifle ‘pourvu de souffrance’». Donc asparsavihara signifle «un état 
malheureux ou douloureux», «une existence désagréable». Sparsa veut dire généralement «contact». Dans un 
sens dévelopé il put signifler «association», «harmonie», et ainsi l’idée de sukha « bonheur», telle qu’elle est 
donnée dans la 7rimsika, peut étre introduite d’une maniere forcée. Mais dans les textes bouddhistes sanskrits 
sparsavihara et asparsavihadra sont employés comme termes techniques probablement d’apreés les termes palis 
phasuvihara et aphasuvihara.”’ 1 sincerely thank Ven. Huimin for the reference to Rahula 2000 (English 
transl.). 

> For instance: Senart (ed), Le Mahavastu, i. 256, 10: sukham ca sparsaviharatam ca; 1. 323, 20: sukhatam 
sparsaviharatam ca; 1. 324, 5: sukham ca balam ca sparsaviharatam ca. 

Concerning the word form sparsa as occurred in some Sanskrit fragments found in Central Asia (see table 
below regarding the Sarvastivada Pratimoksasitra), it should be noted that earlier, when the importance of the 
school-specific readings had not yet been recognized, certain wordings in the manuscripts were often emended 
as “mistake”. See Rosen 1959: 174, note 4 to Pat 51 (ekakino me sparsa bhavati katha va nisadya va): among 
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As Oskar von Hiniiber pointed out,” the linguistic peculiarities in Buddhist Sanskrit 
“were meant to create a separate identity for different Buddhist schools. This identity was 
most likely visible in different ways of wearing the robes by Buddhist monks, by using 
different equipment, or by different behavior, and again in the realm of language and 
literature, in specific words used only in the texts of one school, style, formulas or literary 
form”. 


§4.1. The School Specific Readings phadsu (Th and MaL) and phdsa (Sa) 


Word Vinaya school __|Vinaya texts (A few examples from Sitra and 
form Abhidharma texts)” 
phasu(ka) |Theravada see §2.3 (Vin I 103ff.) 
Abhisamacarika”® Bendall (ed.), Siksdsamuccaya 129.8: 
phasu(ka) \Mahasamghika- |Mahavastu’ sukham phasum viharantu. 
Lokottaravada _| Bhiksunivinaya™* 


five transcripts by Mrs. Liiders there are three reading phasa. Notice also von Simson 2000: 258, note 19 to the 
Schlussteil I (sukham phda(sam) v(iha)rtavyam) that the fragment OA reads (su)khaspa(rsam). However, “there 
is no reason, not with K. T. Schmidt to doubt if this manuscript (OA) really belongs to the Sarvastivadin 
version” (p. 45). It is, therefore, advisable in individual cases to check the respective entries in the Sanskrit 
Worterbuch der buddhistischen Texte aus den Turfan-Funden against the original manuscripts. 

O. von Hintiber 2012 (Linguistic Expeirments): 201 (= 2019: 1353). Cf. also Bechert (ed.) 1985 (Schul- 
zugehGrigkeit), esp. the contributions by L. Sander, G. Roth, and J. W. de Jong. 

The following examples and the corresponding Sttra and Abhidharma texts, which do not belong to the 
focus of the present article, have been for a great part referred to by Edgerton in his BHSD s.wv. phasa, 
sukha(sam)sparsa, and sparsa-vihara-ta. They need, however, to be examined more closely. 

Karashima 2012 §31.7: samghasya phasuviharam [u]padahatha pddatailena gudapaniyena pratisrayena 
purebhaktikena (Besorgt fiir das Wohlbefinden der Ménchsgemeinde FuB61, Zuckerwasser, Obdach und eine 
Morgenmahizeit); § 38.6: sukhan ca phasun ca viharantanam (gut und angenehm leben); § 42.3: utpataganda- 
pitakanam vatapittaslesmikanam phasu bhavisyati (Alle, die an Geschiilsten (?), Beulen, Pusteln, St6rung durch 
Wind, Galle oder Schleim leiden, werden sich (dadruch) wohl fiihlen); § 49.1: na me tvaya sarvvam phasu 
bhavati kathaya va nisadyaya va. ekasyaiva mama phasu bhavati (Es ist mir nicht angenehm, mit dir zu redden 
oder zusammenzusitzen. Es ist mir angenehm, allein zu sein); cf. also § 34.6 and § 42.1. 

Marciniak 2019: 57 (Mahakasyapa-sttra): katame dve? yavad eva kulanam ca raksaye guptiye phasu- 
viharadye, papanan ca paksaparicchedaya, ma papa amisena ganam bandhitva samghe kalahabhandana- 
vigrahavivadam adhikaranam kaukrtyam utpddensu,; p. 203 (Padumavati-parikalpa): so dani raja tam srutva 
bhito pratyagato. “vasa ca iha rastre yathasukham yathaphasu. aham te nimantremi sarvahitopasthanena”. 
Both words phasu-viharaye and yatha-phasu as occurred in the Mahavastu are mentioned by Edgerton (BHSD 
s.v. phasu), and in the Mahdavastu-Avadana Word Index and Reverse Word Index ed. by Fauré et al., pp. 185c 
and 22 1b. 

*8- Roth 2005 § 122 (p. 82) and § 128 (p. 89): evam mama krivamanam phasu bhavati; § 167 (p. 149): sukhan 
ca phasuii ca viharati; see also § 231 (p. 264 with note 4): tasam asparsasamjna utpanna. 
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phasu Pratimoksasitra: Staél-Holstein (ed.), Kasyapaparivarta 


phasa Sarvastivada phasu” (a)phasa* $141: sukham phasam viharisyamah; 


confirmed by Vorobyova- 
Desyatovskaya 2002: 50 with note 336 
(facsimile plate 64) 
phasa Vinayavibhanga: Kern/Nanjiao (ed.), Saddharma- 
sparsa phasa, sparsa’' pundarikasutra 211, n. 3: Ms O from 


Kashgar reads sarvasukhaphasavi- . 


Posadhavastu (§2.1-§2.3) |The Chinese Samyuktagama T99 (§4.2) 
sparsa Milasarvastivada | Mahavyutpatti (§3.1) 


Trimsikavijnaptibhasya (§3.2) 


Milamadhyamakakarikas: 
dhydnasukhasparsaviharair * 


§4.2. fii fE chu-zhu for sparsa as occurred in the Chinese Samyuktagama 

In the 1980s, a discussion began about the so-called “school affiliation” of the Chinese 
Samyuktagama translations what has been summarized in a concise manner by Marcus 
Bingenheimer in 2011.*? This controversy also constituted one of the issues at the Agama 
conference held in Buenos Aires in 2018.** 

After the conference, the author kindly suggested Ven. Huimin (Dharma Drum Institute) 
to examine if the “Buddhist Hybrid Chinese” chu fii} (literally “touch’”) as an old translation 
for sparsa’ occurs in the Chinese Samyuktagama (T99 and T100). It was thought that it could 
be interesting to use this keyword as a mark when differentiating original Sanskrit texts 
which might have been used as templates for early Chinese translations. 

From my understanding, the discussion surrounding “school affiliation” would only make 
sense in relation to Vinaya schools. Dealing with the Sttra and Abhidharma texts, however, it 
would be more credible to discover whether the monastic scholar in question received his 
monk’s ordination following the tradition of a certain Vinaya school or of he lived in a 
respective monastery which influenced his word usage with regard to certain terms. 

In this regard, the forthcoming investigation by Ven. Huimin who fortunately found 
strong evidence of fF (chu-zhu) or fi ZNELE (chu-anyin-zhu)*> occurring as an archaic and 


*°- Cf. von Simson 2000: 258, note 19 (to Schlussteil I: swukham pha(sam) v(iha)rtavyam): the fragment FH 


reads phasu. 

With regard to the word form phasa cf. von Simson 2000: 161, note 111 to aviskrtvasya phaésam bhavati 
(Einleitung IV): so read five fragments (AS, BL, BN, GA, and BF) while three other fragments (DM, EA, and 
AY) seem to read sparsa. To na me tvaya sardham phasa(m) in Pat. 51, von Simson (p. 217, note 329) noticed 
that two fragments (BL and GA) read in this way while another fragment (AR) has the form (spa)r[sa/]m. 
Concerning tavad aphasam bhaved in Pat. 62 (p. 225), we know from his note 508 that fragments GA and MK 
have this wording, but HM reads (a)sparsam. 
See above note 23 with regard to Rosen 1959: 174, note 4. 
Vallée Poussin (ed.), Mulamadhyamakakarikas, Prasannapada 47.7 reads dhyanasukhasparsaviharair 
vihharisyavah: referred to by Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2002: 50, n. 336. 

Bingenheimer 2011: 40-44. 
4. Dhammadinna (ed.) 2020: 359-426 (IV. School Affiliation). 
3. As proved by Ven. Huimin, the wording in the Samyutagama (T99) fsa EHX (T2:73b9) is wrong for # 
JE fit) FE ic. Thus, it can be taken for sure that this Chinese translation was based on Sanskrit sparsa-vihdra. In 
T2:148b11, the text reads interestingly #1 #& JE A ZNSE; it seems that the translator probably used ZB an-yin 
to explain the Buddhist Sanskrit sparsa®. Cf. Hirakawa, Buddhist Chinese-Sanskrit Dictionary (p. 375a) s.v. & 
KEE: phasu-vihara, sparsa-vihara. 


32. 


Pass 
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verbatim translation for sparsavihdra in the Agama and other early Chinese translations. This 
research will certainly shed light, not only on the much discussed topic of “school 
affiliation,” but also the early history of Chinese translations. In this sense, my present essay 
can be considered an “overture” to welcome Ven. Huimin’s article. 
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